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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
ON EXTRAVAGANCE IN DRESS. 


The extravagance, which distinguishes all ranks of socie- 
iy, at the present day is too obvious to be denied by any one 
who has any intercourse with mankind. The low price of al- 
most every article of foreign merchandize, enables the rich 
and the poor to gratify the pride and vanity of their hearts. 
The poor can make up in tinsel, what is wanting in sub- 
stance; and thus our churches have become as it were thea- 
ires of display, where each class seems to vie with the other 
in the vain pomp of dress. Icannot but think that much of 
this sin of general extravagance is chargeable to the rich. 
They are not contented with appearing neat and simple, (in 
which I apprehend true elegance consists,) but they must ap- 
pear taudry. One family wishes to attract the attention of 
the others by something superb in their dress or equippage. 
This provokes jealousy and excites emulation. ‘Those who 
have the means, immediately exert themselves to outstrip 
their neighbours who have given such a chailenge, and if 
they dare not venture on so costly an establishment, they 
can easily procure materials that will make as great show. 
When such consequence seems to be attached to outward ap- 
pearance by the higher class, it is not strange that those in 
the lower walks should be anxious to imitate them. Ina 
community where sentiments of equality are instilled into the 
minds of children at an early age, and where many are 
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taught by weak parents, to look with a kind of jealously up. 
on the rich, it,is very natural, that young persons should 
bear with much impatience that superiority, which they im- 
agine expensive dress gives to its rich owner, and that they 
should strive to come as near them as possible. Hence in 
many of our principal towns the children of the poorer class 
assume a stile of dress which is wholly inconsistent with their 
condition, and which cannot be maintained without greatly 
restricting them in the comforts of life. If the books of 
the merchant were examined, it would undoubtedly appear 
that the debts incurred by many families, and for w hich they 
are harassed and perplexed, are made up of articles, pro- 
cured for the purpose of mere display. A farmer who 
would be able to support his family in a decent and respect- 
ble manner, by his economy and industry, and to keep him- 
self free from embarrassment, suffers himself to be over- 
come by the importunity of his children, and runs i.. debt 
for those vanities, which only serve to render the folly ot 
his children conspicuous, by displaying their pride to the 
world. His sons must dress in a handsome broadcloth coat 
when one of home manufacture would be much more res- 
pectable ; his daughters must each have a Leghorn bonnet 
and two or three silk or crape gowns to be covered over 
with ribbons and laces, &c. ‘To procure these fineries, the 
farm is eventually mortgaged, and a comfortable independence 
sacrificed. The slavery of fashion has ruined many honest 
and respectable families, by plunging them into debt so deep- 
ly that no ordinary efforts could extricate them. The mer- 
chant or the money-lender who has a sure hold upon the 
farm is willing to let his debt remain, while it issafe. It con- 
tinues to accumulate perhaps until the parent dies, and then 
the children are compelled to disperse and seek means for 
their own subsistence. ‘The habits of extravagance which 
they have formed, and the love of display which they have 
acquired, disgalify them for becoming good members of soci- 
ety. If they are daughters and become connected with in- 
dustrious and enterprising companions, their ignorance oi 
business, their fondness for dress, and their indolent and gos- 
sipping habits, embitter the life of their husbands, and per- 
haps drive them to intemper ance. I have been distressed in 
the contemplation of the evil of which I complain. 1 
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know not that any remedy is so near that it can be immedi- 
ately applied. I would merely suggest, however, that the 
rich might applv a remedy if they were disposed, and as the 
evil commenced with them, it is their duty to begin the re- 
form. Let them “ retrench the glittering trappings of their 
children”—not “to narrow weeds,” but to that simplicity 
and plainness of dress, which are much more becoming ra- 
tional beings. Let them manifest by their conduct that they 
highly approve of consistency in those who assume a stile 
conformable to their condition in life. Let them dissuade 
their children from that proud emulation in dress which has 
given rise to the present extravagant taste. By so doing 
they would confer a lasting benefit-on the community, and 
would contribute to bring back those days of independence 
and industry, when the great mass of population were more 
happy than at present. 

This subject having occupied my mind during the evening 
{ retired to rest, still thinking what measures could be taken 
‘to diminish the evil, I fell asleep, and the following scene 
presented itself to my imagination. I fancied myself in the 
streets of a very populous city, where all was bustle and tu- 
mult. ‘The most superb carriages drove along filled with 
ladies and gentlemen, dressed in the most extravagant man- 
ner. I could net distinctly understand their conversation, 
though they talked loud and laughed immoderately, as is the 
custom with many fashionable people at the present day, 
in their genteel routs, balls and parties of pleasure. From 
what I could collect of broken sentences, I concluded there 
was to be some public exhibition, at which the sons and 
daughters of fashion would vie with each other in the splen- 
dour of their appearance. I resolved to follow on, in hopes 
of finding some one who would gratify my curiosity. In 
this I was not disappointed. A very grave and respectable 
looking man accosted me in a friendly manner, and asked 
ine if I was going to the levee. I told him I was a stranger 
in the place, and would like to know the cause of all the pa- 
rade and bustle which I saw among the gentlemen and la- 
dies. Oh sir, said he, these people are all worshippers of 
the Goddess of Fashion, and she holds a levee this day in 
ihis place, at which all her votaries are permitted to appear, 
and such as are found to be most devoted to her service wii 
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receive her approbation ; if you will go along with me, we 
can secure a place where we can be silent spectators of the 
scene. There was something of the appearance of mystery 
in all this which I could not comprehend, and yet there was 
so much appearance of reality that I resolved not to be scep- 
tical and think itall fairy. As we passed along, many splen- 
did chariots drove by us, in some of which I thought 1 dis- 
eovered countenances that were familiar to me. Multitudes 
seemed to be pressing forward on foot, who were as gail) 
dressed as those in, carriages, though there seemed to be 
much more of tinsel about them: I could plainly perceive, 
that this chass cast many scornful glances at those who rode 
in state, and they seemed to be filled with rastcour and.malice, 

because they could not “ cut so great a dash.” The whole 
conversation was about dress: one asked another, if she did 
not admire the new ehinchilli cap, which Miss , who had 
just gone by, had on—“ Olt yes, said her companion, I am 
delighted to death with it, and I have engaged Mrs. to 
make me one exactly like it, of olive silk velvet, which‘will ap- 
pear quite as well ata distance, and will not cost one-fifth as 
much—and I am likewise to have two large white plumes, 
which will not cost but a dollar each, and they will look full 
as gay as those of Miss “’ I felt a great curiosity to see 
this article of head furniture which had called forth such elo- 
quence ; and as the carriage in which the woman was riding 
had occasiun to stop a few minutes, I posted myself in a con- 
venient position to take the dimensions of it in the best 
mathematical manner. It resembled in shape the shell of a 
cocoa-nut, or a pumpkin, with one end cut off and scooped 
out so as to come down upon the back-side of the head, and 
leave the whole of the face and the upper part of the fore- 
head, to be gazed at by the spectators, and this I apprehend 
to have been the object of the contriver. ‘To this there was 
indeed attached a white lace veil, that might be thrown over 
the face, if the lady should, at any time, feel disconcerted by 
the uncouth stare of any gentleman. Mueh of the conversa- 
tion of these giddy lovers of pleasure was very amusing to 
me, but I cannot now recall it to memory. But I distinctly 
recollect the peculiar animation which glowed in each coun- 
tenance, while they discoursed about “their friv olities. At 
length we approached the temple where the rich and the gay 
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were to display themselves and excite the envy of each other. 
It was a superb building constructed something like an am- 
hitheatre, and upon the model of Grecian architecture. 

The front was beautifully adorned with Corinthian columns 
of the richest Parian marble. ‘There was a large court before 
the temple, surrounded by a wall, and which was ornamented 
with statues of the best artists. No expense seemed to have 

been spared in the erection and adorning of this temple. [ 
was told by my guide that the means for constructing this 
noble and beautiful edifice, and for adorning it in the most 
elegant manner, and also for maintaining the whole estab- 
lishment of the “ goddess of fashion,” were procured bya tax 
levied upon certain articles of trade, and upon several per- 
sons who derived their principal profits from the humble 
worshippers of the goddess. Milleners, mantua-makers, 
and tailors paid each a heavy tax, and all those mechanics 
who were principally employed in manufacturing articles of 
luxury, were obliged to contribute according to the profits of 
their business. By such measures a very princely revenue 
is raised without exciting any uneasiness. Jt is ascertained 
by experience that men will cheerfully pay taxes for those 
things which administer to their pleasures. I cannot give you 
a very exact description of the interior of this superb build- 
ing, nor is it necessary—I only recollect that we ascended 
a flight of steps of the most beautiful marble, and entered a 
spacious hall, very richly decorated, and hung round with 
paintings of exquisite workmanship. At the end of this hall 
stood the throne of the Goddess, which was a little elevated 
above the level of the floor, so that she was to be seen by ev- 
ery individual among the crowd, while she could also have a 
clear view of all her votaries. A rich canopy of the most ex- 
pensive and gay materials, curiously wrought with fine needle 
work, hung over the throne. Her dress was of the most 
costly materials, which I understood were recently furnished 
by a number of manufacturers in France,and were made up 
by some of the most tonish milleners and mantuamakers in 
the cityof London. This deed of charity brings many hun- 
dred pounds to the donors on each side of the water. My 
mind was strangely affected by such a display as every where 
met my eyes. I pressed through the crowd in order to get 


a stand as near the throne as possible, that I might accurate 
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ly observe the different personages, and the reception they 
met with. Behind the seat of the Goddess, om the wall di- 
rectly over her head, were written these words in very legi- - 
ble characters :—* Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” I ob- 
served that many of the worshippers, whose countenances 
were flushed with joy as they received the smiles of the god- 
dess sighed deeply as they read these words. I concluded 
that they felt there was much truth in them, though they 
would gladly believe that the person who caused them to be 
indelibly inscribed on the walls of the hall, was an enemy to 
social life, and wished only to torment the lovers of pleasure. 
It was curious to see with what adroitness this artful being 
managed her votaries. She passed some flattering com- 
pliment upon each one, which was received with peculiar 
delight, and served to increase the attachment which must in 
many cases prove ruinous to the person. 

At the upper end of the hall, and directly back of the 
throne, was a door which opened into the spacious gardens 
belonging to the temple. Into these all the votaries of the 
goddess were admitted as they passed in review before her. 
Here they indulged themselves in all manner ofexcess. Af- 
ter the votaries had principally passed out of the hall, my 
companion pulled me by the sleeve, and asked me if I 
would take a walk in the garden and see how these thought- 
less beings spent their time. To which proposal I readily 
assented. We walked directly forward, and my guide, who 
was a very plain man, and wore a broad brimmed hat, would 
not even condescend to bow to the goddess. I noticed that 
she cast upon him a look of the greatest contempt, and I 
heard her say to some of her attendants, “ If all men were 
like that chur! of a quaker, our beautiful establishment would 
soon come to nought.” As we entered the gardens we per- 
ceived different groups of persons engaged in different sports. 
Though they all appeared to be much upon an equality 
while in the presence of the goddess, yet the better sort (as 
they considered themselves) would not now associate with 
those who endeavour to imitate them in outward show. Not- 
withstanding the gaiety and cheerfulness which distinguished 
the different parties in the garden, I could plainly discover 
that most of them were discontented and unhappy; their 
hearts were torn with the conflicting passions of envy, hatred, 
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malice and pride. Some were heard to acknowledge, that 
all their parade was of no use, and I thought they approved 
in their heart of the simplicity and neatness of my compan: 
ion’s dress, especially when they reflected on the expenses 
necessary to support theirown. As we were passing from 
one scene of merriment to another, in order to observe the 
folly.of the votaries of fashion, we heard a doleful shriek 
from one part of the garden which appeared to be occupied 
by a party, whose stile of dress was much the most expensive 
of any that we contemplated. Some of the ladies fainted 
away, and many ofthe gentlemen who had strutted and blus- 
tered in the most extravagant manner, looked wild and con- 
fused at first, and then attempted to hide themselves from the 
observation of their associates. I did not immediately see 
the cause of this consternation ; but as many of the company 
fled as fast as possible, I soon perceived two very squallid and 
shabby looking figures, which I was told were “ Want and 
Poverty,” pressing on after them, with hasty strides. Some 
of the company who had nothing to fear from these hate- 
ful looking personages, seemed to enjoy the confusion into 
which their friends were thrown by their approach, and 
though they themselves were, in some respects, the authors 
of their wretchedness, they manifested no sympathy for them. 
The continued shrieks of these unfortunate persons, as the 
spectators came nearer to them, so agitated my frame, that I 
awoke and found myself in a tremour, while the sweat stood 
in drops upon my face. 

The improvement which I determined to make of this sin- 
gular dream, was to avoid that ridiculous extravagance in 
dress and living, which has already reduced so many families 
to beggary. J resolved to wear my old coat a little longer 
before I throw it off,—that if here and there a darn should 
be seen in my waistcoat, or the knees of my pantaloons, I 
would not be ashamed of them ;—that if my neighbour 
who could afford it, appeared better than myself, I resolved 
not toenvy them, nor be tempted by their example to plunge 
into debt. By pursuing such a course, 1 believe I shall be 
respected as I ought to be, or as I should be if I exceeded 
my income to make a better figure. In this way-also I shall 
be able to save a trifle to contribute to some benevolent socie- 
ty, whose object is to give the bread of life to the wretched. 
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I hope some of your readers, who may now be indulging 
themselves or their children beyond what their estates will 
justify, will adopt a similar resolution, and by their industry 
and economy, prevent “ want from coming upon them as one 
that travelleth, and poverty as an armed man.” QO. M. 


LUCY AND HER DHAYE.* 


Lucy’s Birth—Her Nurse,—The Puckah and Bungalow.— 
Her Attendants.—Their offices —The Bullock Coach.— 


The Wieraun.—Employment of Lucy’s time, and her 
manner of living. 


Near the royal city of Dehli, which is situated in one of 
the most northern provinces of India, now under the juris- 
diction of the English, there lived afew years ago a certain 
gentleman of the name of Grenville, who was so unhappy as 
to be left a widower, within two years of his marriage, his 
lady having expired a few hours subsequent to the birth of a 
daughter. ‘This infantso suddenly deprived of a mother, at 
the period when a mother’s care was most needful, must, un- 
doubtedly, have perished, had not a nurse been immediately 
procured from a neighbouring Bazar; and Little Lucy, for 
such she was afterwards called, after having received the 
parting kiss of her dying mother, was placed on the bosom 
of a Hindoo woman, to receive that nourishment, without 
which it is found utterly impossible to rear the infants of 
European parents in that burning region, so uncongenial to 
the nature of a northern race. 

The dwelling belonging to the father of Lucy consisted of 
a large puckah house,t which, though it contained many 
apartments, was so constructed as to be chiefly adapted for 
shew; most of the rooms communicating with each other, 
and all being richly furnished with Calcutta mats, wall shades 
in silver sconces, Bareilly carpets, Cleopatra couches, Chi- 


* Dhaye—a wet nurse. 
} Puckuh—ripe, strong, a term generally used of stone buildings. 
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nese cabinets, tables of the finest Sessoo wood, and chairs 
blazing with a profusion of gilding. 

Though the lady of this superb mansion had occupied one 
suite of these apartments, these rooms were not judged a 
convenient residence for Lucy and her nurse; they were, 
therefore, conducted toa Bungalow,* united to the house by 
a covered gallery; and here the little infant was placed with 
an establishment, which, in England, would be considered a 
very adequate household for a whole family, and that not of 
the meanest degree. This Bungalow stood somewhat be- 
hind the principal dwelling, though in a situation sufficiently 
airy, commanding a view over a spacious lawn, down to the 
shores of a small river, which is one of the tributary streams 
of the Ganges. The gallery by whieh the two dwellings 
were connected was concealed from the eye by rows of Par- 
kensoniat and pomegranates ; but the Bungalow itself stood 
on an open space, being free from trees, and exposed to the 
air on every side. This building consisted of a hall of con- 
siderable magnitude, in the centre of which was an Hin- 
doostannee bedstead, for the nurse, for whom we shall adopt 
the Hindoostannee title of Dhaye, and near to it an infant’s 

cradle of black varnished wood, lifted considerably front the 
vichina by claw feet at either end. Above these beds and 
attached to the ceiling was a curtain of rose coloured Bence- 
res gauze, which, during the day, was knotted up to the 
ceiling, and at night let dow n, in such a way as to enclose 
the infant and her nurse, in order that they might be thus 
protected from the musquetoes. The rest of the apartment 
was entirely bare of furniture, excepting only a few painted 
moras, which had been brought from Patna, and a brass 
famp standing on a teapot. ‘The walls of this room were 
white washed, and the flecr covered with a coarse mat. Sueh 
was the inner apartment of this house, and it was furnished 
with double doors on every side, which opened into four out- 
er rooms; a verandah extending:still beyond these. 

We have described the habitation of this little infant, we 
now proceed to enumerate her establishment. Beside the 


, * Bungaluaw—a house which, whether large or small, is covered with 
ihatch. 


t Parkensonia—a low tree, whose branches, of a deep green, grav 
somewhat in the form of plumes of feathers. 
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Dhaye, above-mentioned, she had an Agah, or waiting maid - 
whose business was to dress and undress her ; a Bearer who 
was to carry her in his arms, rock her in her cradle-bed, 
and keep the flies and musquetves from her during the day, 

with a Punkah* composed of feathers; a Matrannee, w hose 
business it was to sweep the house; a Behishtee who carried 
the water ; a Dobe, who washed the clothes ; a Chapraussee, 
who ran before her carriage ; a Garrywaun, who drove her 
bullock coach, and brought it to the door at sun rise and sun 
set, in order that the little lady and her female attendants 
might take the air; and a female cook, whose business it 
was to prepare food for the Dhaye, and retail the anecdotes 
of the Bazar; the latter not being permitted to visit her 
iriends in that place, whilst Lucy depended on her for her 
iood. ‘To these, if my reader is not tired, we will add a 
Dirgeet whose occupation was to prepare the robes and caps 
of the little infant, and to adorn with borders of silk the 
Cherdury and Khor tees§ of the Lady Dhaye, who was sup- 
plied with clothes by Lucy’s father. T his Dirgee, whom 
the ladies of the nursery called Califat, by way of distinc- 
tion, sat on the floor, in one of the outer apartments above- 
mentioned ; and, together with two Chockedaurs,|| complet- 
ed the establishment of the little lady. 

Lucy’s father had business which called him abroad for 
many hours every day ; it was, therefore, impossible for him, 
had it been other wise suitable, to be constantly watching 
those who had the charge of his infant ; he, therefore judged 
it wisest to secure their care, by the promise of reward ; 
and, accordingly, he bound them to do justice to the child by 
ihe ample presents which he bestowed upon them, whenever 
Tucy made any remarkable advance in growth, or otherwise 
gave evidence of any improvement. : 

Instances have been brought forward by diflerent writers, 
of the attachment evidenced by the natives of India, for the 
children of European parents placed under their care ; and 
Lucy was greatly favoured in this particular; her Dhaye 
and Ayah were extremely kind to her, at first, no doubt, 
from mercenary motives, but afterwards, we trust, from bet+ 
ter and purer feelings, 


' Punkah—a fan. t Dirgee—a taylor. + Cherdur—veit 
§ Khortee—a kind of jacket. Y Chockedaur—a watchmar. 
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Those who have read the “ History of Little Henry and 
his Bearer,” will have formed some idea of the manner of 
life led by a little European child in India, when under the 
charge of native servants. But, inasmuch as the circum- 
stances of Lucy’s infancy varied considerably from those of 
Henry, it is believed that my young readers though, perhaps, 
not unacquainted with the history of Henry, will, neverthe- 
less, find sufficient amusement in the somewhat par "ticular ac- 
count I am about to give of the disposal of Lucy’s time. 

Henry L. was an orphan and left entirely to the mercy of 
his Bearer, who was, however, influenced by a kind Provi- 
dence to treat him with the utmost tenderness ; but Lucy was 
the only and beloved daughter of a man, high in rank and 
affluence, and of one who thought no indulgence excessive 
towards those who had the care of his child; provided that 
child appeared to prosper in their hands. Lucy’s father, 
at that period of which we speak, was not pious, and, there- 
fore, the spiritual necessities of his child formed no part of 
his care. 

But to leave this digression and proceed to the particulars 
which we have promised our young readers, as soon as the 
rosy light of morning began to dawn upon the eastern hori-. 
Z0N, which in that situation was bounded by the chain of the 
snow capt Himalaya, Lucy and her establishment began to 
be in motion; the bearer opened the doors of the verandah ; 
the matrannee appeared with her little broom, the emblem 
of her office; the behishtee repaired to the well to fill his 
mushkin, or leathern water bottle, and the garrywaun drove 
his coach to the door urging his tardy bullocks with his point- 
ed stick. Atthe same the Dhaye and Ayah came out from 
their inner apartment, having slept in the clothes they had 
worn in the day, and only adding an additional cherdur o 
thicker materials to protect ther from the morning, if per- 
chance it was in any degree fresh or cooi. Between these 
Lucy was carried sometimes whilst very young, being entire- 
ly eny eloped 1 in the veil of her Dhaye, ‘and afterwards being 
wrapped i in an Indian shawl; having her head covered with 
a cap of the finest lace. 

The coach was not constructed as such a vehicle would 
have been in England; the roof being somewhat lower, and 
*he floor wider than an European coach having no raised 
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seats, but being covered with a fine carpet on which the fe- 
males sat in the native fashion. ‘The windows being curi- 
ously closed with bliuds of gauze, or silk, or cheeks,* formed 
of fine grass or reeds, through which the ladies could peep at 
their ease without being seen by those without. 

The scenes, which were within reach of the daily visits of 
the bullock coach, were few and little varied. On one side 
was an immense wieraun, or wilderness, extending almost to 
the frontiers of the English territory, at the foot of the moun- 
tains; a land which had never been cultivated or broken up 
by the hand of man, since the moment when the decree had 
gone forth, “ Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow 
shalt thou eat of it all the dys aof thy life. Thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee.”—( Genesis iil. 17, 
18.) Accordingly this tract of land produced little which 
could be made use of by man, excepting in a few particular 
spots where some native village, or some little mud fort had 
been established ; in the neighbourhood of which a few gar- 
dens and cornfields plainly proved of what this land was ca- 
pable when brought into cultivation. 

This wieraun was covered with a short crisp turf, to 
which the native shepherds led their flocks during the day, 
bringing them home at night into their respective pens, within 
the walls of the Compounds. ‘The shepherd and his flock 
answering as little as possible to the beautiful ideas of pasto- 
ral life, commonly given in works of fancy. ‘The shepherd 
being, in general, a miserable and half-starved wretch, hav- 
ing, in the cold season, a cloth of black horse hair, or coarse 
wool, fastened over his head and hanging loosely from his 
back to the ground ; and the flock partaking of the dry and 
parched nature of their scanty pasturage. 

The air of this wieraun was, however, for the most- part, 
during the early part of the morning, particularly fresh; be- 
ing cooled by the breeze which blew from the snowy moun- 
tains, visible on a clear day, in the remote horizon; and 
here the little company, in the bullock coach, had the satis- 

faction of seeing, through their blinds, all the principal persons 
of the station, whose custom it was to take the morning air ip 


* Cheeks—a kind of blind, formed of reeds or grass. 
+ Compound—enclosure round a dw elling. 
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tnis place; some being mounted on elephants, some being on 
horseback, and others in open palanquins, or in wheeled car- 
riages of various descriptions. Besides the various roads 
which intersected this wieraun, there were only two others 
which the garrywaun could safely pursue; the one was into 
a great Bazar, abounding with all the vanities and abomina- 
tions of Paganism: although a place of endless amusement 
to Lucy and her attendants, who were never weary of ad- 
miring the little stalls, heaped up with bright brazen Lotas,* 
or the small shops of sweetmeat and cakes made of treacle 
and gee 37 and it was seldom that they passed these without 
stopping toregale themselves with some of these compositions, 
so disgusting to an English taste. ‘The rows also of blue and 
scarlet beads, of glass Churrys,’f of painted punkahs, and 
embroidered shoes, which some of the shops displayed, pos- 
sessed many attractions for the little party, and not unseldom 
tempted the Dhaye and ayah to expend those rupees which 
ought to have been laid up for the day of need. This Bas 
zar was, undoubtedly, the most inviting quarter to which the 
garrywaun could direct his steps ; but as the Saheb? did not 
approve of frequent visits to this place, he, not unseldom, 
turned his horned cattle towards the third route; which, 
having taken a direction through the centre of several hab- 
itations of Europeans, under high walls, above which ap- 
peared the branches of many trees, at length entered into a 
deeply shadowy grove, in the centre of which was the 
burying ground of the station; and beyond it a tank and 
large house, belonging to a native, curiously adorned with 
sundry conceits, the walls being coloured with a kind of 
pink wash, and the gateways set forth with many curious fi- 
cures, of which the like will not be found on the face of the 
earth. 

Thus have I described the various airings of thel ittle Bee- 
bee and her suwarree,|| consisting of her Chapraussee, who 
always followed her out, or rather ran before her, and her 
bearer, who sometimes mounted behind her carriage. On 
her return from this morning excursion she had her first 
meal and was dressed, and carried to pay her morning com- 


* Lotas—afbrass vesse]. + Gee—clarrified butter. t Churry—aglass bracelet. 
§ Beebee—lady _— || Suwarree—train of attendants. 
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pliments to lier papa, whom she generally found at breakfas; : 


and commonly surrounded by visitors. On these occasions 
Lucy was encouraged to prattle in Hindoostannee, the onl; 


language she could speak; and to run from one to another |” 


to receive the caresses of each, and as she was a pretty and | 
obliging child, though thus miserably mismanaged, she was 77 


a general favourite, her situation being such as excited the 
pity of every thinking mind. 

When the saheb went from home, whither his business 
called him immediately after breakfast, Lucy was brought 
back to her room, where the remainder of the day was idled 
away in the midst of her numerous household, in a manner 
not easily to be conceived by one who has never experienced 
the enfeebling effect of the air of India, or witnessed the 
lounging and indolent customs of its inhabitants. 

At twelve o’clock Lucy took her usual dinner, after which 
she slept for more than an hour, and as the sun began to de- 


scend from its meridian height played with the ayah and} 


bearer, and others of her attendants, on the shady side of 
the ‘bungalow; the scene being sometimes diversified by thie 
arrival of a man who kept several monkeys and tame ser- 
pents, and made it his business to go about the country to 
exhibit their antics; by the visits of the Coprewauller, from 
the Bazar, or of a person who sold rose water and perfumes. 
with which the dhaye perfumed her hair. 

The tum tum,* on which sundry of the servants could 
play with considerable skill, was also a never ceasing source 
of amusement to Lucy, particularly when the ayah accom- 
panied it with her singing. And thus the hours were worn 
away till the time for dressing and the evening airing arrived. 
A second visit to her papa, on her return from the excursion. 
was then paid, after which the cool of the evening was spent 
by the poor infant, entirely encircled by heathens ; listening 
to their discourse and enjoying the stories wltfich they told ; 
till at length she quietly sunk to sleep on the lap of her 
vurse. and in that situation was carried to her bed. 


(To be continued. ) 


* Tum tum—a small drum 
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MEEKNESS AND PASSION. 


* Mea of moderation are ofa more amiable character than the furioes, 
the rash, and inconsiderate.” —sPECTATOR. 


“ Weii Thomas,” said Eliza, to her brother, “it does not 
signify, 1 cannot help it; we all have our tempers, I know } 
am passionate, but it is better to: be hasty and have it all over 
at once than to be sullen.” 

“Each ofthese tempers, my dear sister,” meekly replied 
Thomas Beaufort “ has its evils, and its great evils, I doubt, 
however, whether a passionate temper be preferable, so many 
evils have arisen from it, so much destruction has ensued, 
so many lives have been Jost, so many friends set at variance 
by the rash expressions and unguarded conduct of people in 
their rage, that such a disposition is not merely to be 
deprecated, but watched against, as we would guard against 
the furious onset of some ferocious animal.” 

“Your observations, my dearest brother, are as just as 
they are excellent; I am always ready to acknowledge my 
faults and to receive your kind admonitions, because 1 know 
you love me ard are anxiously concerned for my happiness. 
QO, that I could conquer my passionate temper.”’—/ weeps. ) 

Thomas B.—* Come Eliza, as you are convinced that it 
is an evil you are so far a gainer. Your next. concern must 
be to prevent its attacks in future, and that you may not be 
suddenly overtaken or ensnared. I will not refer to what is 
past, yet, bear with me when I say, that how much soever the 
servant might be faulty in moving your music book, yet the 
fault did not require so severe a rebuke.” 

Eliza B.—*< Thank you, my dear, I receive your gentle re- 
premand, and hope that when yousee me manifest a similar 
bad temper you will instantly give me a hint that I am in dan- 
ger.” 

Thomas nodded assent, and Eliza proceeded with her 
work, while he obeyed a summous to attend his Latin master. 

These young persons were the children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Beaufort, who resided in a lovely village in Shropshire, 
where they enjoyed the pleasures and tranquility of a coun- 
try life. Mr. Beaufort mherited the estate on the death of 
yis maternal uncle, and having but two children, he detey- 
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‘mined to superintend their education himself, and watch the | 


progress of instruction in their opening ndinds. He frequently 
pointed out to his son the false sentiments contained in the an- 7 
cient poets, and the infinite superiority of Christianity to the ab- | 
surd reveries of Heathen Mythology, and, although he was | 
charmed with the compositions of Hor ace, and the correct, | 
animated descriptions of Homer, yet he frequently directed 4 
the attention of his child tothe pious strains of the sweet |_ 
Singer of Israel, the lofty descriptions of the Prophet Isaiah, | 
and the plaintive melodies of Jeremiah. 

Thomas Beaufort was the younger child, modest, calm, | 
and dutiful, attentive to his instructors, obedient to his pa- | 
rents, and affable to those beneath him ; he possessed the || 
affections of the family and the admiration of the villagers. | 
His sister, on the other hand, was haughty in her deportment 
and hasty in her temper ; a trifling circumstance discom- 
posed her, ofiended her, and threw her into arage. It was J 
in vain that her parents reasoned with her or even punished 
her. She remained the same, consoling herself, when reason F 
had resumed its place in her mind, with the thought that she 
would never bein a passion again. 4 

It is said, that one of the dukes of Dorset was remarkably | 
passionate, ‘and that his servants used to put themselves in | ~ 
his way when he was- angry, because he was sure to recom- | — 
pense them for any thing he made them suffer. « This,” | 

s Dr. Johnson, “ is the round of a passionate man’s lite, 
he contracts debts in his passion, which his virtue obliges 
him to pay ;_ he spends his time in outrage and acknowledg- 
ment, injury and reparatiou.” 

Such was the precise conduct of Eliza Beaufort, scarcely | 
had her fury subsided than she began to reflect upon her con- 7 


duct, and when her brother had retired she upbraided her- | 


self with her foliy, “ What a thoughtless girl I was to blame | 
Betty in so angry a manner ; she certainly did move my | 
music book, and I could not find it when I wanted it, but 
then, I might have spoken mildly to her, and that would 
have had a better effect—I declare I'll go and seek her and 
endeavour to make it up with her, if possible 5 ; let me see, 
I have a nice blue ribbon, that will do for her cap, and Tam 
sure that will please her.” 
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Away she flew, but Betty could not be found, “dear me,” 
said Eliza, “ how unlucky !” and in an instant rantothe Laun- 
dry, expecting to find her there; but Bettty was otherwise 
engaged. She had so often witnessed Eliza’s bad temper 
that she determined, if another instance of the kind should 
occur, she would instantly give her mistress warning. She, 
therefore, embraced the opportunity of Mrs. Beaufort’s 
being alone in her bed-room, and modestly told her, that she 
was under the painful necessity of quitting her service. 

Mrs. Beaufort—“ How so Betty? are you tired of us 
then ©” 

Betty.—* No ma’am ; not tired of you, or my master, or 
Master Thomas, but I cannot bear Miss Eliza’s temper 
any longer. She has often made me very unhappy; and 
this morning I happened to put her music book aside, while 
I dusted the room, and she has scolded me and been in such 
a rage with me, and called me such names, that I reall 
cannot bear it any longer; and the last time she did so, I 
told her that, whenever she was in such a passion with me 
again, I would stay no longer; and, therefore, ma’am, I am 
obliged to leave you, for my words sake.” 

Mrs. Beaufort.—* Well Betty,l am sorry for the occa- 
sion and sorry, too, to part with you, for you have been a 
very good girl.”—/( sighs. ) 

Betty.—* And, I am sure, you have been an excellent 
mistress to me, and I shall be happy to serve you and mas- 
ter by night and by day.” 

As soon as Mrs. Beaufort was alone, she vented her grief 
in a flood of tears. Eliza met Betty on the stairs, and, ina 
lively manner, said, “ Betty, Betty, do come here, only a 
minute.” 

Betty.—* No, miss, I cannot stay just now.” 

Eliza—* Do Betty, praydo. I havea nice blue ribbon 
to give you, that will just suit your cap.” 

Betty.—“ No, thank you, Miss Eliza, I cannot take any 
blue ribbon, you have done this so often, thatI will not be 
served so any more.” 

Eliza.—* Now pray do, Betty, I promise you that I 
never will be in a passion again—I will beg your pardon— 
{ will do any thing.” 
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Betty.—* Its all in vain, Miss Eliza; see how your 





passion degrades you, even to ofler to beg your mama’s ser. ~ 
vant to forgive you. Oh! Miss Eliza, how sorry | am © 


that you should act thus. Look at your brother, see what 


a mild, sweet tempered young gentleman he is. I wish you |” 


were like him.” 
Eliza.—I wish so too, Betty ; but —-——, well and will 
you not be friends with me. 
Betty.“ Yes, miss, I am not in enmity against you; 
but I will not be bribed to wink at your faults. 
“To be continued. ) 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
CHARLES WHISTON. 
A STORY. 


‘ Why have you returned so soon, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Whiston to her only son, who had a moment before gone to 
a neighbouring cottage. 

Charles replied, with an anxious look and voice tremu- 
lous for want of breath, “ Delia is dying.” 

‘ How do you say, my son,” said Mrs. Whiston. 

The tears stood in his eyes, while his voice became more 
firm, “ She is dying, Delia is.” 

‘“ Her sorrows, then, are ending ;” said his mother. “ Do 
not weep my child. 1am glad to see you feel for that afflic- 
ted woman, who has been so kind to you ; but if she is dying, 
her weary spirit will soon be set at rest. She has lived 
through a night of darkness and pain; but the day is at 
hand. It shall be well with the righteous when death invites 
themaway. Instead of being miserable, and sinful, and dis- 
pised as she has been, Delia will be entirely holy and happy. 
For Delia loves and fears and honours God. She is a 
Christian. And all things as your Sabbath School lesson 
teaches you shall work together for good to them that fear 
God. But I must see Delia once more.” 
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Mrs. Whiston hastened to collect a few medicines,—took 
+ decanter of wine from the side-board, and such other arti- 
cles as seemed suitable. “ Make hast, Mamma,” cried 
Charles, following her at every step, “ and [ will run with 
them.” She hung the medicine on his arm in a wicker bask- 
et, took the decanter herself, and they started to relieve that 
aged and suffering child of God. 

It was a morning of Spring delightfully serene. The 
blossoms were just putting forth ; the meadow, along which 
they passed, exhaled fragrance peculiarly to the season ; the 
birds filled the air with their varied notes speaking praises to 
their Creator. Mrs. Whiston could see a present God in all 
his works. : 

She stooped down, and plucked a fiower from among the 
grass. “ Charles,” ’ said she, “ do you see this.” 

“ Yes, Ma,” he replied, “It is the Lady’s Slipper; is it 
not, Ma.” 

“ Yes, my dear, it is socalled. It is a beautiful flower.” 

“ How curiously formed it is’”’ said Charles as he took it 
into his hand and began to examine its structure. « It is 
almost as finely made as the inside work of Pa’s watch.” 

“ Do you think,” said his mother, ° ‘ the watch maker 
could construct such a flower, with the stem, the leaves, the 
delicate colouring, and give it the power of producing other 
flowers like it. 

‘Tt is not the business, Ma, of the goldsmith to make 
flowers, Perhaps Mrs. Wheeler could make a Lady’s Slip- 
per; she makes pretty wreaths, that look fresh and lively as 
the roses and leaves and buttons growing in the garden.” 

“They are indeed very beautiful,” said Mrs. Whiston. 
“ But do you think they would grow and bear more wreaths, 
if they were set out in the garden.” 

‘ T cannot tell, Mamma; did you or any person ever 
plant one? If nobody has never planted a wreath, Ma, 
how can we know that it willor will not grow. Do you 
think, Ma, we could raise a bed of wreaths? I should like 
totry.” 

“ Let us think a moment, my child,” said the mother. 
‘ What is the wreath? The stem,” she continued, “ is 
wire. The leaves are cambric cloth. The colours are 
paint. These little things in the middle of the rose, called 
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stamens by the botanist, are threads covered with wax. 
There is no juice in the stem , and if there was, it could not 
flow into the roses or theleaves. Now is it possible, Charles, 
that wire, and cloth, and paint, and thread, and wax, can 
spring up and produce wire, and cloth, and paint, and 
thread, and wax.” : ' 

“ [see it cannot,” Charles replied, “ for I have observed 
wire rust, instead of growing in the ground.” 

“Ifthen,” rejoined Mrs. Whiston “ wire and cloth and 
paint cannot grow alone, how very strange it would be to 
expect them to grow together in all the beauty and pro- 
portion of a wreath.” 

The. conversation paused, while they walked a few rods. 
Charles manifested impatience to get to the cottage of Delia. 
But his mamma, whose constitution was feeble, knew that 
she must walk slow to arrive there atall. She moved on 
silent and thoughtful, adoring God who had clothed nature 
in such beauty, that all was grateful to the eye and ear: 
and who had made her to differ from the pious sufferer whom 
she was about to visit. She was also grateful for the dis- 
eerning and quick mind which she discovered in her boy.— 
Charles had run forward and set his little basket upon a 
stone, and had picked another flower. It was a violet. 
‘This pretty violet,” said he with himself, still retaining 
the impression made upon his mind by the examination of 
the Slipper, “ who made it, and gave it this color, and shap- 
ed so like all other violets. Man did not make it; man 
couldnot. And yet it is here-—Has nothing done more 
than man could do? Is man less than nothing? Or has 
some superior power condescended to work these wonders 
all over the world.”—“Ma,” said he, “ where was this vio- 
let last winter. Ihave been thinking who it is that covers 
the meadows with grass in the spring, and sprinkles it with 
these fine flowers. And I cannet tell at all, who it is.” 

“ This has been a matter of wonder, my child, to think- 
ing men in all ages of the world. It has bewildered the 
greatest philosophers. And after their deepest investigations 
they have failed to assign a cause for the growth of plants 
and trees. ‘To the power and agency of the divine mind 
they are compelled to refer it. When God created the heavens, 
and the earth, he established laws, not only fur man, bué 
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iiso for the inanimate creation. He now preserves those 
laws ; one of which is recorded in the first chapter of Gene- 
sis at the eleventh verse : And God said Let the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed ; and the fruit-tree yield- 
ing fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the 
earth : and it was so. B this law God, the great Creator, 
has provided for the propagation of grass placing the seed 
in the herb, that is, in the root, which causes is to grow. 
He has so formed the earth that so long as the sun shines, 
and the rains descend, to warm and moisten the earth, grass 
wil] spring up and grow. 

“ It is God then,” said Charles, “ that coversthe fields with 
crass and flowers every spring. He too, 1 suppose, clothes 
ihe trees with leaves, and blossoms, and fruit.” 

“Yes,” continued his mother, “ God does this one year 
after another. None but he can make the earth obey that 
law, which at the creation he made. And none but he can 
suspend that law. If he bids the sun not shine, and the 
rain not fall, and the ground not be nurtricious, the meadows 
and the forest will be barren—the grain will not grew, all 
will be desolation. Man may say, or Angels may say, ‘ Oh 
earth, be thou fruitless; but the earth ‘will not hear and 
obey their voice. When God speaks, all nature listens. 
If he says: thou barren fig-tree, let no man henceforth eat 
fruit on thee forever, straitway the fig-tree withers away and 
dies. None can resist his power. He sendeth fruitful sea- 
sons, or scarcity, as seems to him best. We depend on him 
for all we enjoy. We receive from him all we suffer. I 
rejoice, my,son, to be dependent on such a being, as God.in 
his works and word reveals himself to be. I have no féar 
that he will do me, or my little son any injury. He may 
not always prosper us in this world, it may not be best for 
us 3; but he will always do good to them that trust and love 
him. Pious Delia is poor, but you know she is happy too. 
He who clothes the grass and the lillies of the field, will 
much more care for his own children and provide for their 
wants, 

(To be concluded. | 
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THE ART OF LISTENING. 


There is an old and rather a vulgar saying, that Providence 
has given to men two ears and only one tongue, in order that 
they might thereby understand that it is better to hear than 
to talk ; But, notwithstanding that weare so richly endowed 
with the organs of hearing, nothing is more rare than the art 
of hearing to advantage, and it would be well if those who 
have the direction of youth could cultivate this talent more 
assiduously than is generally done. 

1 remember a short time ago, aftera long residence in a 
retired situation in the country, being called suddenly to 
town, I had occasion to visit a relation who associated famil- 
iarly with some of the first literary characters of the age. 
My relation was a married man and had several daughters, 
who have been educated, at least with great attention to 
their external appearance, and no doubt much money had 
been expended upon them. Whilst we sat in the drawing- 
room, before dinner, I was much pleased with these young 
ladies, and had made up my mind to find in them an intel- 
lect in seme degree answerable to the outward polish of 
their manners. There were also other young ladies of the 
party, altogether forming no inelegant group in the eyes of 
one just arrived from the ccuntry. 

Mur conversation at dinner was sprightly, and immediately 
after dinner one of the gentleman, who had travelled much 
on thecontinent, gave us a somewhat detailed and highly 
interesting account of a visit which he had made some years. 
past to the towns ef Herculaneum and Pompeia, those cele- 
brated Roman cities, which during the first century after 
Christ were buried in the ashes of Vesuvius. 

I must confess that I was myself so deeply interested in 
the subjectthat I hung with intense delight on every word of 
the speaker, and imagined that it was impossible but that every 
ene else inthe company must be equally interested, till sud- 
denly casting my eye around upon the company, I perceived 
that several of the young ladies, at the lower end of the table, 
were discoursing, in whisper, with each other, and although 
there was nothing in their manners which denoted the small- 
€st want of politeness, yet I could not help wondering what 
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these young people could possibly have to communicate te 
each other, which had interest sufficient to render them deaf 
to the recitals of the speaker at the head of the table, whe 
not only had been so fortunate as to have seen wonderful 
things, but also possessed the rare talent of describing these 
scenes with spirit, and as he wasa man of principle, I hoped 
with truth and accuracy. 

When we assembled in the drawing-room after dinner, it 
happened that I placed myself in a situation somewhat 
detached from the rest of the party, having no one near me 
but an old lady, who was also a relation, this lady was a 
woman of considerable talent, and from her age and the 
situations in which she had been thrown through life, of 
much experience and great knowledge of the modes and 
habits of the world. 

I fell into discourse with this lady, and having discussed 
many subjects, | spoke of the conversation after dinner, and 
remarked my astonishment at the little interest it seemed to 
excite amongst the young people, adding “ that [ could only 
account for it by supposing that the young ladies had heard this 
same account of the Roman cities many times before.” 

The old lady replied, “that I had found an apology for 
the young people which certainly did not exist, as the gén- 
tleman in question had never been in their house before that 
day. But the truth is, my friend, she said, that these our 
cousins, in common with many cther young ladies, are inca 
pable of listening with advantage to any subject, they are 
elegant and accomplished, but their siy!e of education has 
left them totally destitute of that kind of p prelnnineds know- 
ledge which is necessary in order to enable persons to 
improve by conversation. They are much in the case,” 
added the old lady, smiling “in which [ found myself at 
a chemical lecture to which I was persvaded to go a few 
years since, and where from my ignorance of the A B Cas 
it were, of the science, I returned without having acquired 
one new ideain exchange for my half crown.’ 

“‘ It does not appear to me extraordir ary,” 1 replied, “ to 
hear of alady feeling herself out of her element at a chemical 
lecture, neither should I be surprised if she were to evidence 
fatigue ‘and lassitude at along and deep discussion upon the 
management of horses and fox-hounds, not that, by this 
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xemark, I mean to throw any contempt on the valuable and 


| highly interestine stuay of chemistry, but I think it possible 


that an intelligent and highly cultivated female may never 
have directed her attention inio that line ; but how a well 
educated woman, in the most enlightened capital in Europe, 
can beso totally ignorant of history and geography as to be 
utterly lost in a company where a visit to Herculaneum is 
‘lescribed in an animated manner by the traveller himself, is 
Towa what I am incapable of conceiving.” 

‘¢ But where,” said the old lady, “ where my good friend, 
can you possibly have lived till now, if you have never 
been in the way of remarking how very deficient young peo- 
ple in general are in the polite and improving art of listening.” 

‘“* T have indeed met with some young people who display 
much affection and pendantry in this respect, (assuming, 
whenever an interesting subject is brought forward, cet air 
capable, of which Madam Genlis speaks with so much dis- 
pleasure, ) and giving it to be understood by all present that 
they are perfectly at home, where, it might be supposed, 
they were not altogether so much at their ease.” 

‘ Manner,” continued my old friend, “ is even more of- 
fensive to a discerning eye, than the total insensibility of 
ignorance. But, in avoiding Scylla, why should we rush 
into the destructive bosom of Charybdis ?” 

“ Still, my dear madam,” I said, “ I feel myself at a Joss 
on this subject, I can understand very easily how it may be 
possible for young people, brought up in ordinary society, to 
be incapable of entering into the interest of literary conver- 
sation, but can such ignorance exist in civilized society in 
London? Tell. me, my dear madam, are these young 
ladies, my cousins, totally unacquainted with the common 
outlines of history and of geography’ they have been at 
celebrated schools, and I have always understood that these 
‘subjects are, in some degree, attended to in every respectable 
seminary.’ 

“ Undoubtedly they are,” said my friend, “ but females, 
in general, leave those places at an age so early that it is next 
to impossible for the most industrious teacher to give them 
such a degree of elementary knowledge on all necessary sub- 
jects, as I should deem sufficient to enable them to profit by 
general conversation ; this deficiency should, therefore be 
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supplied by the parent, and young women should be taught 
that when they leave the school the work of education so far 
from being finished is scarcely begun, and that, in a lauda- 
ble imitation of the other sex, they ought to labour in the 
work of self-improvement, until the active duties of life com- 
pel them into the second stage of education, which is, that of 
putting into use the acquirements already made. 

“ But to return,” said she, “to the art of hearing with 
advantage, the mind of the person, who is capable of this, is 


' like the well arranged cabinet of the naturalist, in which 
_ every thing is placed according to its genera and its species, 
’ and where the owner is able instantly to direct his hand to 
| whatsoever he wishes to find, and is never at a loss where to 
' lay up any new specimen which comes into his possession. 


“Tn like manner the hearer should be able instantly to 
class and lay by in its proper place any newly acquired idea 
which he may receive during the course of conversation, and 
although there will always remain some subjects for which 
he has not yet found a place in his mind, yet these, proba- 
bly, will be topics not often recurring in conversation, or if, 
from any change of society, he find any new subject fre- 
quently brought forward, he will, perhaps, think it worth his 
while to make a place for itin his mind and to study it so 
far, at least, to enable himself not to lose time in this new 
circle into which he isthrown. Thus his knowledge will be 
ever growing as life advances, and he will form an excep- 
tion to the multitude of old people of whom one may say, 
how is it possible for such a person to have lived so long and 


learnt so fittle ?” (To be concluded. ) 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


THE SABBATH. 


** How stillthe morning of the sacred day ! 


Mute is the voice of rural labour hush’d. 
+ ” ~ ¥ + a 


The dizzying mill-wheel rests, the anvil’s din 
Hath ceas’d—all-—all around is quietness.” 


How revivifying and exhilarating is the sacred stillness 


and serenity which ought to usher in the morning of that day 
VOL, V.] | 24 
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tiun of the glorious work of redemption. The christian will | 
ever greet the dawn of this sacred day, with joy and grati- [ 


tude, as itcelebrates the victory of the Sun of Righteous. 
ness over death and the grave—when He burst the bands of 
the king of terrors, led captivity captive, ascended on high, 


and bestowed the precious gifts of pardon and sanctification, F 
upon repenting, returning rebels. He will rejoice init too as F 


a prelude of that glorious rest of which the Sabbath is a pe- 
culiar and sure pledge. 


The habit of remembering the Sabbath day, agreeably to 4 


the divine injunction, cannot be too early formed, or the ob- 


ligation to keep it holy too frequently inculcated upon the d 


youthful mind. ‘To say nothing of the entire neglect or aw- 
ful abuse of this holy day by those who treat with utter 
contempt every thing pertaining to religion—is not the de- 


sign of the Sabbath lamentably perverted by mere careless- F 


ness and negligence, even in sober and regular families P— 
How much of this precious day is wasted in listless inactivity, 
instead of devoting the early dawn, as the anxious Mary of 
old did, to seeking her crucified Lord? A posture of supine 
indifference is often more freely indulged, upon the morning 
of this holy day, than upon any other during the week. In- 
stead of rejoicing in the privilege of suspending worldly em- 
ployments and engaging in the more immediate service of 
God, too often the leisure of this holy day is spent in loiter- 
ing about the house or fields, as if a formal attendance upon 
public worship were a sufficient remuneration for trifling 
away the remainder of the sacred hours. Those who thus 
indulge themselves, forget that retirement, meditation, and 
devotion, are as necessary to prepare the soul to receive ben- 
efit from public worship, as exercise and attention to health 
are to fit the body to receive nutriment from animal food.— 
Those who prefer corporeal indulgence and sluggish rest to 
the soul-satisfying pleasures of heavenly contemplation, and 

communion with God, have surely fearful reason to fear they 

have never felt the renovating influences of divine grace, so 

necessary to prepare the heart for the employments and en- 

joyments of heaven. 

The sanctity of the Sabbath is often violated by trifling 


: 
instituted to denote the completion of the natural creation ; 7 
but which more significantly commemorates the consumma- | 
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conversation, or by being unnecessarily invoived in worldly 
occupations. Itis hardly possible to prevent vain thoughts 
from arising in the mind, but expressing them is, as one-re- 
marks, likeletting the wind upon a smothering fire. It was 
one of the resolutions of the pious and conscientious Edwards, 
never to do or say any thing upon the Sabbath which should 
excite levity in himself or others. The law of God takes 
cognizance of the thoughts—even of the inmost sources of ac- 
tion; over these therefore, a peculiar guard ought to be 
maintained upon the Sabbath ; not that we are discharged 
jrom the duties of watchfulness and prayer on other days.— 
The spirit of christianity will induce consistency of conduct ; 
where it is inwrought in the heart, and operates as it ought 


> on the whole moral system, it will purify the latent princi- 
» ples of action, and will give such a prelibation of those pleas- 


ures which exalt and ennoble the soul, as to cause its highfy 
favored possessor to anticipate the return of the Sabbath with 
emotions of gratitude and delight. While the influence of 
religion dictates a proper performance of the duties of the 
Lord’s day, it will also lead to a conscientious discharge of 
daily, social, and personal duties. ‘Those who spend the 
Sabbath in conversing of the fashions of the day ; in transact- 
ing the business of the week ; in projecting parties of pleas- 
ure, or in light reading, can never be entitled to the promises 
contained in the 58th of Isaiah, for their fulfilment will be re- 
alized only by those who do not their own ways, nor find their 
own pleasures, nor speak their own words upon that holy 
day. How absolutely necessary is the observance of the 
Sabbath to spiritual improvement and advancement in divine 
knowledge. How great, how irretrievable the loss of those 
who carelessly and criminally pervert it. The heart in 
which the love of God is shed abroad, engages in the delight- 
ful duties of the Sabbath as a restorative towards underta- 
king and undergoing the fatigues of the week, and will be 
careful so to adjust the business of the week as to prevent un- 
necessary intrusion upon the sacred intermission which that 
holy day affords. 

The profanation of the Sabbath was one of those promi- 
nent sins which called for the signal execution of divine ven- 
geance upon the Jewishnation. How often does the Al- 
mighty accuse his ancient people of polluting his holy day, 
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and hiding their eyes from his Sabbaths. Notwithstanding 
the repeated prohibition of secular business, and the frequent 
repetition of the injunction to sanctify the Sabbath, it became 
necessary even before they had reached the promised land, 
to inflict violent and ignominious death on audacious offen. 
ders, and thus to make a public example of the man, who in 
direct violation of the divine command, presumed to gather 
sticks upon the Sabbath. Experience shows that corrupt 
nature has manifested itself in a similar manner im every age ; 
there has ever been the same propensity to infringe upon the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, and there are not wanting, even in 
our times, exhibitions of divine displeasure against the break- 
ers of this commandment, as our weekly publications too of- 
ten testify. 

Ought not parents, and teachers of youth, frequently to 
call the attention of those committed to their charge, to the 
great and momentous duty of observing the Sabbath agreea- 
bly to its spiritual importance ? and endeavour to make 
them feel by precept and example, that the Sabbath was in- 
stituted for the benefit of man. Might they not hope for a 
blessing upon their faithful and persevering efforts in this, as 
well as in the discharge of every other branch of their inter- 
esting and responsible duties? For as the pious Mrs. Ram- 
say very justly remarks, “ in proportion as a respect for that 
day and its institutions are neglected or carelessly attended, 
in the same proportion will religious principle decline, and 
the practical concerns of eternity be carelessly managed.” 

VILLA. 


— 


THE TRIAL OF GRATITUDE. 


ALt-1BpN-ABBOs, favourite of the Caliph Mamoun, relates 
a story that happened to himself: “I was, says he, “one 
evening with the Caliph, when a man bound hand and foot 
was brought in; Mamoun ordered me to keep a watchful 
eye over the prisioner, and to bring him the next day; the 
Caliph seemed greatly irritated, and the fear of exposing 
myself to his resentment, induced me to confine the prisoner 
in my harem. Iasked him what country he was of? He 
said Damascus, and that his habitation was in the quarter 
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> of the Great Mosque. ‘May heaven, cried I shower bless- 
ings on the city of Damascus, and particularly on your quar- 


ter—I owe my lifeto a man that lived there.’ These words 


" excited his curiosity, and I thus proceeded, ¢ It is many 
" years since the Viceroy of Damascus was deposed, I ac- 
' companied his successor, and when we were about to take 
possession the deposed governor assaulted us with superior 
' force. Iescaped out of a window, and observing a palace 
- open, I supplicated the master to save my life. He conduc- 
ted me into the apartment of his women, where I continued a 
~ month in perfect security. One day I was informed by my. 
host, that a caravan was setting out for Bagdad, and that I 
' could not wish a more favourable opportunity for returning 
home. I had numoney, and I was ashamed to own it. 


He perceived my distress, but in appearance took no notice. 


' How great was my surprise, when, on the day of my de- 


parture, a fine horse was brought me, a mule loaded with 
provisions, and a black slave to attend me !! My generous 
host presented me, at the same time, a purse of gold, and 
conducted me to the caravan, recommending me to several 


- of the travellers, who were his friends. These kindnesses I 


received in your city, which rendered it dear to me. All 
my concern is, that | have not been able to discover my gen- 
erous benefactor. J should die content could I find an op- 
portunity to testify my gratitude.’ ‘ Your wishes are ac- 
complished,’ cried my prisioner in transport—‘ I am he who. 
received you in my palace.’ I embraced him with tears, 
took off his chains, and inquired by what fatality he had in- 
curred the Caliph’s displeasure. ‘ Some contemptible ene- 
mies, he replied, ‘ have found means to asperse me unjustly 
to Mamoun; I was hurried from Damascus, and cruelly 
denied the consolation of embracing my wife and children, 
As I have reason to apprehend the worst, I request you to ° 
acquaint them with my misfortunes.’ ‘ No, no,’ said I, ‘you 
shall not die, be at liberty from this moment, depart imme- 
diately, (presenting him with a thousand sequins in a purse) 
hasten to rejoin the precious objects of your affections ; let 
the Caliph’s indignation fall on me, I dread it not, if I pre- 
serve your life!’ What proposal do you make,’ answered 
my prisoner, ‘ Can you think me capable of accepting it— 
shall I sacrifice that life which I formerly saved ? Endeay- 
24* 
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our to convince the Caliph of my innocence, the only 
proof—I will admit of your gratitude. If you cannot un- 
deceive him, I will go myself, and offer my head, let him dis- 
pose of my life, provided your’s be safe!’ 1 presented my- 
self next morning before Mamoun. He was dressed ina 
crimson coloured mantle, a symbol of his anger. He inquir- 
ed where my prisones was, and ordered the executioner to 
attend. ‘My Lord,’ said 1, throwing myself at his feeg, 
‘ Something very extraordinary has happened with regard to 
him. Will your Majesty permit me to explain it?’ These 
words threw him into a passion. ‘I swear,’ said he, * by 
the soul of my ancestors, that thy head shall pay for it, if 
thou has suffered the prisoner to escape.’ ‘ Both my life 
and his are at your Majesty’s disposal; but vouchsafe to 
hear me,’ ‘ speak,’ said he. I then related in what manner 
the prisoner had saved my life at Damascus, that in grati- 
tude, I had offered him his liberty, but that he had refused it 
from the fear of exposing me to death. ‘ My Lord,’ added 
I, ‘ he is not guilty. A man of such generous sentiments is 
incapable of committing an odious crime. Some base de- 
tractors have calumniated him, and he has become the un- 
fortunate victim of their envy.” The Caliph was moved 
and his great soul led him to admire the heroism of my 
friend. ‘I pardon him,’ said Mamoun, ‘ on thy account, 
Go, carry the good news, and bring him to me.’ The mon- 
arch ordered him to be clothed with a robe of honour, pre- 
sented him with ten horses, ten mules, and ten camels, out of 
his own stables. He added a purse of sequins for the ex- 


pence of his journey, and gave him a letter of recommenda- 
tion to the governor of Damascus.” 


oe 


Religious Ruitelligence. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


The following brief Summary of Revivals of Religion we 
find in the Boston Recorder of July 13th. 


In Chatham, Con., Mr. Talcott’s Society, there is a Re- 
vival at the present time. 25 lave recently been propound- 
ed tothe church.—There is unusual attention to religion on 
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Martha’s Vineyard, particularly at Edgartown.—The Revi- 
val continues at Kennebunkport, Me. and between 35 and 
40 are hopeful subjects of it, principally among the youth.— 
In Castine, Me. the Revival, which commenced in January, 
and was gradual in its progress, at first, has become power- 
ful—In Northampton, N. H. the Revival which continues, 
has been powerful. 25 or 30 obtained hope in one week. 
It has extended from Northampton to Hampton and a few 
scholars in the Academy are subjects of it. This Revival 
was extended from one town to the other by the use of 
means similar to those used in the neighborhood of Boston 
and New Haven so successfully.—There is a Revival in the 
northern part of New Hampshire, where the Rev. Jonathan 
L. Hale is labouring as a Missionary—In Colebrook are 
about 20 subjects, and there are reasons to believe it is ex- 
tending to the towns in the vicinity, by the use of those 
means which are usually blessed in extending Revivals.—In 
Pittsford, Orville, and Middlebury, Vt. Revivals have recent- 
ly commenced. ‘There are 10 or 15 hopeful converts in each 
town, As this is a part of the State which has been greatly 
favoured with Revivals, strong hopes are cherished, that not 
only these towns but others in the vicinity, and the College, 
are to be soon again blessed with an outpouring of the Spirit. 
—In Southampton Mass. 200; in Norwich 80; in East- 
hampton 100; in Montgomery 40; in Northampton be- 
tween 30 and 403; in Chesterfield, 30 are numbered as 
hopeful subjects of grace; and it is stated that these Re- 
vivals have not subsided.—In Westfield, Hadley, and 
Amherst, there have also been revivals. 

In Charlestown, Newburyport, Randolph, South Bridge- 
water, Milton, Wareham, Mass. there are Revivals at this 
time.—In Dorchester, Braintree, North Bridgewater, there 
are favourable indications. It is confidently believed thaf 
the Revival which commenced in Boston is to be extended by 
the usual means te many towns in the vicinity. 

In Danvers, Mass. North Parish, a Revival of limited extent 
commenced with the death of a beneficiary of the American 
Education Society. The corpse was removed from Phillips 
Academy to Danvers, but before it was taken away an ad- 
dress was made to the companions of the deceased which 
awakened the attention of several. This is the third or 
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fourth instance in which the death of a youth within a few 
years has been the means blessed of God for promoting 
a Revival ina literary institution. 

In Lexington, Ky. and Columbia Tennessee, are Revi- 
vals.—In 98 congregations connected with the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church there have been Revivals 
during the last year. 

The Revival in BOSTON still makes a steady progress. 
The last united enquiring meeting was more full and’ in- 
teresting than any forthe last six weeks. 


LETTER FROM MESSRS. BIRD AND GOODELL. 


[| Within the short period of 26 day from the time of em- 
barkation at New York, these brethren with their wives 
landed safely at Gibraltar, where they were hospitably re- 
ceived by Christian friends. Here they remained nine days. 
The following extract from a letter, addressed by one of 
them to a friend in Boston, describes their approach to Malta. } 

Jan. 22. 1823. Last evening as we sailed along the 
shores of Malta and its adjacent islands, we were able to dis- 
tinguish by the bright shining of the moon, the memorable spot 
where St. Paul is said to have been shipwrecked. It wasa 

leasant evening, very unlike the dark, stormy night, when 
Paul, and those with him in the ship, “ wished for the day.” 
We came to anchor about 9 o’clock in the evening, only 
eight days from Gibralter. We “ were all of good cheer ;” 
read a portion of the two last chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles; and without one emotion of sadness, fell on our 
knees before that Saviour, on whose name we had so often 
called in America. We cannot be sufficiently grateful, that 
fiis kindness has brought usto a part of the world, to which 
we have long directed our attention. Here may we labour 
with cheeriulness, fidelity and success, till our work is done. 


—_-e 


SUMMARY. 


Rev. Mr. Frey, agent of the American Society for Mel- 
torating the Condition of the Jews, returned to New York 
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on the 19th June, after an absence of about six months. He 
extended his tour as far south as Darien, Georgia; visited 
the principal towns on the seaboard and some others; 
preached 197 times ; collected $4,600; and formed 51 
auxiliary societies. Rev. Mr. Frey at the solicitation of 
gentlemen, has prepared to give instruction in the Hebrew 
Language, to a class in New York, and was to commence 
the first of the present month.—The object is highly com- 
mended by the Editor of the New York Observer—as af- 
fording increased facilities for obtaining a knowledge of this 


important language. 


Slave Trade.—An interesting debate has taken place in 
the British House of Commons, on the subject of slavery, and 
petitions were pouring in from all quarters of the kingdom, 
against the iniquitous traffic. The petition to Parliament 
from Manchester, for the abolition of the slave trade in the 
British colonies, contained 25,666 signatures, and was 196 
feet long ! 


The New Haven Female Jews Society, auxiliary to the 
American Society for meliorating the condition of the Jews, 
received from April 20, 1822, to April 15, 1823, $180,56. 
They forwarded $175 of this sum to the parent society. 

Letters have been received from the Sandwich Island 
Missionaries on board the Thames. They were brought 
by Capt. Clasby, who spoke the Thames on the 20th. Feb. 
in lat. 44° S.lon. 62° W. At that time they were well and 
in good spirits, and about half through their voyage ; hence 
if the remainder has been equally prosperous, they have 
probably been welcomed by their waiting brethren on the 
shores of the Sandwich Isles. 


Orphan Females in Burmah are often sold to slavery to 
discharge their parents’ debts ; and many are not ransomed 
by their friends though twenty or thirty dollars would often 
procure their release. Mrs. ‘Judson mentioned this fact in 
England, and about $1000 have been there contributed for 
the object. Joseph Butterworth, Esq. M. P. gave 1001. 


Female Education in India.—Miss Cook has under her 
care fifteen schools, calculated to receive 50 girlseach. The 
subject excites much attention among the natives. A learn- 
ed nativehas written a book to prove, that it was an ancient 
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custom amongst the Hindoos, especially in the highest class- 
es, to educate their females. The names oi some of them 


are handed down even to the present time,’as celebrated for. 


their literary acquirements.—Ch. Watch. 


Warning to youth.—On the 27th ult..a son of Mr. Abra- 
ham Haskell of Gloucester, aged 10 years, was killed by the 
accidental discharge of a rousket. Several lads being to- 
gether had borrowed a gun, which proved to be loaded, al- 
thougt it was not known to the person who lent it, or to the 
lads. The gun was several times snapped by one of the 
boys, when the deceased happening to be exposed to the 
muzzle, it unexpectedly went off, and the contents, a charge 
of shot, were lodged in his breast, which caused his death in 


Jess than an hour. 


Thirty-one males and twenty-seven females are enjoying 
instruction in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum in Philadelphia, 
under the care of Mr. Weld. 


— - + 


ANECDOTES. 


EXAMPLE OF PATIENT PERSEVERANCE. 


Sir Edmund Saunders, who was Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench in the reign of Charles the Second, 
rose from the lowest origin. Roger North, son of the Lord 
Keeper North, who personally knew him says, “ His char- 
acter and his beginning was equally strange. He was at 
first no better than a beggar boy, if not a parish foundling, 
without known parents or relations! He had found a way 
to live by obsequiousness (in Clement’s inn, as [ remember, ) 
and courting the attornies ‘clerks for scraps. The extraor- 
dinary obedience and diligence of the boy made the society 
willing to do him good. He appeared very ambitious to 
learn to write, and one of the attornies got a board knocked 
up atthe window on the top of the staircase, and that was 
his desk, where he sat and wrote after copies of court and 
other hands,the clerks gave him. He made himself so ex- 
ere a writer, that he took in business and made some pence 

y hackney writing; and thus by degrees he pushed his 
Paeulties and fell to form, and by books that were lent him, 
became an exquisite entering clerk, and by the same course of 
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improvement, of himself, an able counsel, first, in special 
pleading, then at large ; and after he was called to the bar, 
had practice inthe King’s Bench Court equal to any there !” 
North adds, “ asto his ordinary dealings he was as honest 
as the driven snow was white! As for his parts none had 
them more lively than he, and while he sat in the Court of 
King’s Bench, he gave the rule to the general satisfaction of 
thelawyers.” Thus, providence saw fit to crown the honest 
efforts of his patient perseverance. 


BROTHERLY LOVE. 


Notwithstanding the youthful sternness of Cato of Utica’s 
character, he was not unsusceptible of tender emotions, nor des- 
tute of kind affections. Never was fraternal love stronger 
than that which he bore to his brother Cepio. When any one 
asked him whom he loved best, he would answer, “my brother 
Cxpio.” And when farther asked whom next he most loved, 
he would repeat “Czepio,” and so to each successive ques- 
tion of the same sort till his interrogators ceased to inquire 
any farther. As he grew to manhood he gave many strong 
confirmations of his brotherly attachment. He never sup- 
ped without Cepio; never went any journey without him 3 
never even walked ia the market place without him! When 
Czpio was at length cut off by death, grief seemed to triumph 
over all Cato’s philosophy. ‘Tears flowed profusely down 
his cheeks while he embraced the dead body, and he fell 
into a state of dejection and melancholy from which it was a 
long time before he recovered. What a lesson does this 
offer to those brothers and sisters, who on the contrary, 
treat each other with habitual disrespect and unkindness. 


POETRY. 


AN ADDRESS FROM A TEACHER TO A SABBATH SCHOOL+ 
ON HER RECOVERY FROM AFFLICTION. 


To God, the universal king, 

A giateful tribute would I bring, 

Who, by his sev’reign will and pow’r, 
Has rais’d me from the threat’ning hour ; 
That I his mercy might proclaim, 
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With all the honours of his name ; 
And, children dear, to teach his praise 
To you, and shew you wisdoin’s ways ; 
To warn you of the dang’rous road, 
That leads from happiness and God, 
Where heediess sinners onward g6, 
"Till plung’d in everlasting woe ! 

Ana guide your youthful feet the way, 
That issues in eternal day. 


But tho’ I have been with pain oppress’d, 
And sickness has assail’d my breast, 
For you ’t has been my constant care, 
To supplicate the Lord in prayer : 

And still to hiin my pleas shall rise, 
Till in the dust this body lies, 

That he may on you richly pour 

The choicest blessings of his store ; 
And in your infant minds inspire 

An ardent wish, a warm desire 

To seek his face and know his will, 

And learn the way to Zion’s hill. 

Then should disease invade your breast, 
Secure your inward joys will rest ; 
When e’en your maker calls your breath, 
You'll triumph o’er the gates of death, 
And through your Jesu’s power to save, 
You'll welcome the inglorious grave. 
Then will your souls victorious rise, 

To mansions far beyond the skies ; 
Where, far remote from earthly pains, 
Unbounded bliss for ever reigns : 

There Jesus fills his father’s throne, 
And there he makes his glories known ; 
To whom adoring angels sing, 

The triumphs of their heavenly king, 
And blood-bought throngs around him fall, 
‘ And crown Immanuel Lord of all ;’ 
Yes, there they see his smiling face, 
And sing the wonders of his grace ; 
And when they meet they part no more, 
But dwell with him for evermore. 


O may the God who reigns above, 
Make you the object of his love ! 
Then will you rise to glory too, 
And live with him who died for you. 





















































